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ST. JOHN’S LEDGES, KENT 
FALLS, TRAIL AGREEMENT 
GIFTS OF STANLEY WORKS 


On October 5th Patrick Noonan, President of the Nature 
Conservancy, stepped forward with Alden Taylor and 
Charles Scott, of the Connecticut Chapter, to receive three 
legal documents. The setting was a closing ceremony 
under an open canvas next to the Housatonic River in Kent, 
Connecticut. As dignitaries such as Governor Grasso, 
D.E.P. Commissioner Gill, Assistant Secretary to the De- 
partment of the Interior Ronald Coleman and others looked 
on, Donald Davis, President of The Stanley Works, pres- 
ented the three documents to The Nature Conservancy. 


The three documents, representing land grants, con- 
cluded two years of negotiations between The Nature 
Conservancy and The Stanley Works Company. The first 
document was a deed for 132 acres containing the well- 
known St. John’s Ledges. The mile-long rock formation 
rises to 1,050 feet above the scenic Housatonic River. 
Almost half a mile of the Appalachian Trail traverses the 
property. The Ledges are contiguous to the Pond Mtn. 
Natural Area, a 744-acre track of land the Conservancy 
acquired in 1966 and transferred to the Pond Mountain 
Trust. 


The second document was a deed for the Kent Falls. The 
famous Kent Falls had been leased for many years by The 
Stanley Works to the State of Connecticut. The Conser- 
vancy immediately transferred property with deed restric- 
tions to the State to be included in their Kent Falls State 
Park. 
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The third document was the first of its kind in Conser- 
vancy activity. It is a trail agreement between The Nature 
Conservancy and The Stanley Works protecting the conti- 
nuity of about 6 miles of the Appalachian Trail as it passes 
through Stanley property along the western bank of the 
Housatonic River. This is the largest continuous section of 
the Trail in private ownership in Connecticut. The many 
thousands of people who walk this scenic trail are now 
assured that the trail in this portion will never be broken. 
The agreement includes conservation restrictions back to 
100 feet on both sides of the Trail over a good portion of the 
Trail corridor. 

The St. John’s Ledges and Kent Falls land grants make 
the 100th and 101st preserves the Conservancy has es- 
tablished in Connecticut in its 17-year history. The Stanley 
Works’ generosity in making these land grants, and particu- 
larly the St. John’s Ledges parcel, was commented on by 
Dan W. Lufkin, a member of the Conservancy's Board of 
Governors and former Commissioner of the Connecticut 
Department of Environmental Protection. He stated, “The 
Stanley Works’ contribution is a generous gift to future 
generations of Americans. It continues the company’s 
tradition of conservation activities and insures the preser- 
vation of one of the most unique and treasured natural 
areas in Connecticut and on the East Coast... .asacitizen 
of Connecticut, | am very proud of my neighbor, The Stan- 
ley Works.” 

The Conservancy hopes that these protected lands will 
be part of a comprehensive protection program for this 
section of the Housatonic River. This portion of the River is 
currently being considered for classification under the 
Federal Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 
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AT CEREMONIES IN KENT, receiving the 100th and 101st pre- 
serves from The Stanley Works, | to r.: TNC Governors William De 
Sousa and Richard Weinstein, TNC President Patrick Noonan, 
Michael Dennis, Eastern Regional field representative; Governor 
and Chapter Vice Chairman Richard Goodwin, Chapter Trustee 
Dorothy Goodwin, Chapter Chairman Alden Taylor. Charles Scott, 
Executive Director, was the photographer. 
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FOSTER GIVES THE CHARGE 
CONN. CHAPTER RESPONDS 


Charles H. W. Foster, dean of the Yale School of Forestry 
and Environmental Studies, was principal speaker at this 
Chapter’'s Annual Meeting in May — in Cornwall. 

Mr. Foster stimulated his audience with a talk on the Yale 
Graduate School and then challenged this Conservancy 
audience to come to the aid of the Appalachian Trail 
Association by helping to protect sections of the trail in 
Connecticut. 

In October, The Stanley Works of New Britain, Ct. 
granted a trail agreement to The Nature Conservancy 
which protects 7 miles of the Appalachian Trail along the 
Housatonic River. It is the largest, privately held section in 
the state. 
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Charles L. Scott Il holds deeds 
for 100th and 101st Preserves in 
Connecticut, pushing Chapter 
land holdings to over 10,000 
acres. 


STUDENT INTERNSHIP 
SLIDE SHOW AVAILABLE 


Members should be aware of a 20 minute, Chapter 
produced color slide show which is available for showing to 
select and interestcd groups. The production is a who, 
what, why and how documentary on the Student Internship 
Program, uses two projectors (supplied by the Chapter), 
and has a sound track. Call the Chapter office for schedul- 
ing. 344-0716. 


TRUSTEES EBC Ary 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


John A. Blum of North Colebrook and Peter B. Cooper of 
Bethany were elected to the Connecticut Chapter of the 
Board of Trustees on May 20 by over 100 members at the 
Annual Meeting held in Cornwall. 


John Blum, who also accepted the post of Treasurer, is 
president and chairman of Stephen J. Feron, Inc., the 
sporting goods chain. He is a graduate of Yale, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and holds an M.B.A. from Harvard Business School. 
He was a Navy pilot in World War Il. He was formerly a 
senior vice president, member of the executive committee 
and director of Macy's. 


Blum is Chairman of the Committee for the French Fel- 
lowship Program of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, a Member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, a National Council Member of the Foreign Policy 
Association and a Member of the Advisory Board, La Mai- 
son Francaise of New York University. 


His trusteeships (among many) include the French and 
Polyclinic Medical School and Health Center, Inc., Avenue 
of the Americas Assoc., Theatre Incorporated (Phoenix 
Theatre), Volunteer Urban Consulting Group, Inc., Better 
Business Bureau of Metropolitan N.Y. and a corporator of 
the Winsted Memorial Hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs. Blum have donated unique land areas (344 
acres) in North Colebrook to be known as the Phelps 
Research Area. The land has been in Mrs. Phelps’ family 
since 1760. 


Peter Cooper is an attorney whose firm has concen- 
trated on general environmental law. He is a graduate of 
Yale, the Yale Law School, andthe Yale Department of City 
Planning with degrees from each. 


He is Chairman of the Woodbridge Conservation Com- 
mission, President of the Neighborhood Music School in 
New Haven, and a trustee of Schooner, Inc. (clean up LI. 
Sound). 


He has been instrumentally active with the Conservan- 
cy’s Pattagansett Marsh and Lords Cove Preserves, has 
been fundamentally involved with the Air Pollution Abate- 
ment Plan for the state and has been a formulator of tidal 
and inland wetland legislation. He is local counsel and 
advisor for several environmental organizations including 
the Connecticut Conservation Commission as well as The 
Nature Conservancy. 


Mrs. Peter Cooper, Peter is proud to Say, is the first 
woman graduate of the Yale School of Forestry and Envi- 
ronmental Studies. 


SIXTEEN CHAPTER PRESERVES RESEARCHED BY INTERNS IN ‘76 


Six major universities were involved this past summer in 
the Connecticut Chapter’s Student Internship Program. 
Thirteen graduate and undergraduate students from these 
universities Conducted studies on sixteen Conservancy 
natural areas under the auspices of the Program. 

The students came from four Connecticut universities — 
the University of Connecticut, Yale School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies, Wesleyan University, and Connec- 
ticut College — and from Vassar and Cornell in New York. 
They represented a variety of ecological fields, such as 
botany, ornithology, geology, and human ecology. 

The study preserves were chosen for their significant 
natural features. Special bird and mammal censuses were 
performed on five undisturbed dune and salt marsh areas, 
including Pattagansett Marshes (East Lyme), Griswold 
Point (Old Lyme), Cottrell Marsh (Stonington), Lord’s Cove 
(Lyme), and Hatchett’s Point (Old Lyme). Studies of the 
geology, vegetation, and fauna were made at ten other 
areas, including Byram River Gorge in Greenwich, Altschul 
in Stamford, Weir in Wilton, Bantam and Buell in Litchfield, 
William and Mary Wood and Juniper Hill in Middlebury, 
Spiderweed in Middletown, Burnham Brook in East Had- 
dam, and Dennis Farm in Pomfret. Other research includes 
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researched Conservancy areas. 


(L-R) Jeffrey Peterson and Howard Neufeld, plan 


land-use history, painted turtle surveys, and the study of a 
freshwater pond at Still Pond Preserve (Greenwich). The 
preserves range in size from 16 to 382 acres. 

Arthur Weissman, Assistant Director of the Conservan- 
cy’s Connecticut Chapter and coordinator of the Student 
Internship Program, was greatly pleased by the success of 
the Program, now in its second year. “The educational 
value of such field experience is self-evident,” he says, 
“but we supplemented it with a series of lectures and 
workshops by well-known professionals.” The State De- 
partment of Environmental Protection and the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service and Geological Survey also partici- 
pated in the Program by assisting the students in their 
research and by giving workshops. The information derived 
from the studies is used as a basis for the stewardship of 
each preserve, since the ecological data is used in the 
formulation of each preserve's long-range Master Plan. 

The students received a stipend from Conservancy and 
university matching funds. The Nature Conservancy re- 
ceives funding for the Program from individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations throughout the state. An ongoing 
drive for funds to continue to support the effort is in pro- 
gress. 
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| t ecologists from the University of Connecti- 
y, geologist from Wesleyan, were three students who 
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BRANFORD MARSHIS 99th 
PRESERVE IN CONNECTICUT 


The Nature Conservancy's Connecticut Chapter has 
announced the acceptance of an 18-acre donation of salt 
marsh and forest area from Dr. A. Lincoln Washburn, for- 
merly of Branford. This new natural area is to be known as 
the Washburn Marsh Preserve. 

This marsh area has been known to scientists for many 
years through studies carried out since 1963 by Dr. Arthur 
Bloom formerly of Yale and now of Cornell University. Dr. 
Bloom has been studying the rates of coastal subsidence 
and salt marsh aggradation on this property at the mouth of 
Stony Creek. The salt marsh has long been of special note 
because it is one of the few unditched marshes on the 
entire Connecticut coast. Marsh ditching took place during 
the depression years by the WPA and CCC in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt in mosquito control. The continuation of Dr. 
Bloom's studies will be encouraged by the Connecticut 
Chapter. 

The upland area of the Preserve contains an oak-hickory 
dominated forest on bedrock ridges, with maple, oak, bass- 
wood dominating the seaward slopes and flats adjacent to 
the marsh. The ridge also contains an old abandoned 
granite quarry from which there are excellent vistas of Long 
Island Sound and the Thimble Islands. 

Through its program of working with local land trusts in 
Connecticut, The Nature Conservancy will pass the prop- 
erty on to the Branford Land Trust. The deed to the local 
Trust will contain natural area restrictions and reverters to 
the Conservancy. The Branford Land Trust was involved in 
the negotiations on this donation from the start and has 
been a driving force behind the protection of wetlands and 
other natural areas in Branford. 
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The Stanley Works Ceremony at Kent; in front: 
Donald Davis; president of The Stanley Works and 
Governor Ella Grasso, rear: Congressman Toby 
Moffett, TNC Governors Richard Weinstein and 
Richard Goodwin. Story on page 2. 


GEORGE LEARY PRESERVE 
IS MRS. SLAUGHTER GIFT 


Mrs. Charles Slaughter of Wilton has donated 16 acres of 
land contiguous to the Conservancy's Weir Preserve. Mrs. 
Slaughter's gift brings the preserved area to 53 acres. The 
donated land is to be known as the George Leary Preserve 
addition, named after Mrs. Slaughter’s late husband. 

The property contains two gneiss ridges and two 
streams which run southerly from the Weir Preserve. There 
is an extensive wetland area around the streams. The 
wetland area has aclassic plant structure with red maple in 
the overstory, azalea and spicebush in the shrub stratum, 
and skunk cabbage in the wettest areas. Mountain laurel 
occurs on hummocks within the swamp. Tulip-poplars of 
considerable dimension also occur at the southern fringe. 

The eastern section of Mrs. Slaughter’'s gift consists of a 
section of hardwoods with such species as sugar maple, 
ash, black birch and oak-hickory combinations being seen. 
The Conservancy looks upon Mrs. Slaughter’s generous 
gift as a vital link in a planned assemblage of what could 
develop into the preservation of several hundred acres in 
the valley around the present preserve complex. Such an 
assemblage would protect a sizable watershed and exten- 
sive wetland areas. 

The 53-acre preserved area will be overseen by the 
Weir-Leary Preserve Management Committee headed by 
Mrs. Doris Andrews of Nod Hill Road in Wilton. 


CURRENT SCIENCE TEAMS UP 
WITH THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 


e An ecology club from a junior high school in Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently spent a weekend in the mountains 
of central California helping the California Fish and Game 
Department build a dam to store water during the dry 
Summer months for the vanishing bighorn sheep. 


e In Chicago, Ill., a group of students from St. Richard's 
School found a tiny swamp in a heavily urbanized area and 
made a detailed ecological study of the swamp before 
deciding, as they said, that ‘the land should be preserved 
because there are not too many places around here to see 
nature.” 


e Meanwhile, in Boyertown, Pa., other students built a 
nature trail through a 10-acre ecological preserve that has 
since become the centerpiece of an outdoor environmen- 
tal program for students in the region. 


These three examples will give you a rough idea of what 
students throughout the country were doing during the 
Bicentennial year as part of a nationwide preservation 
project sponsored by The Nature Conservancy and Cur- 
rent Science, a Xerox Corporation periodical published in 
Middletown, Conn., that reaches about 2 million junior high 
school and middle school students in the United States. 
Called Project PreSERVE, the program was a very suc- 
cessful effort in educating students in the value of land 
preservation and in getting many of them to become ac- 
tively involved in doing their part to help preserve a bit of 
America. 

Although this important educational project reached 
every corner of our sprawling country, its genesis can be 
traced back to Middletown, Conn., to a meeting with 
Charles Scott, executive director of the Connecticut chap- 
ter. When | called Scotty to tell him about my wish to do the 
nationwide project in Current Science in conjunction with 
the Nature Conservancy, whose efforts in land preserva- 
tion | had greatly admired, we immediately went into action. 
We first met to discuss the project in more detail. We then 
flew to Washington, D.C., for more discussions with Pat 
Noonan, Jack Lynn, and other members of the national 
staff. To get a better idea of Nature Conservancy's work, 
Scotty and | also participated in an ecological survey of a 
necklace of undeveloped Conservancy islands along the 
Delmarva peninsula that are collectively known as the 
Virginia Coast Reserve. Although the sight of a statuesque 
snowy egret, a shimmering sunset over an unmarked white 
beach, and a deer browsing in a salt marsh at dusk was 
convincing proof of the need to set aside wild areas, | must 
sheepishly confess that | wondered whether blackflies 
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Kent Falls, gift from The Stanley Works to The Nature Conser- 
vancy, transferred to the State of Connecticut. 


were really necessary in the grand scheme of things when 
we spent an almost sleepless night swatting blackflies that 
kept filtering through a tent window screen while we were 
Camped on one of the islands ... 

When we received the approval for the joint project from 
Patrick Noonan, Nature Conservancy president, Project 
PreSERVE burst onto the student scene last fall when an 
entire issue devoted to the subject appeared in Current 
Science. Articles in the issue discussed the subject of 
ecology, highlighted current preservation efforts of The 
Nature Conservancy in Connecticut and nationwide, and 
suggested ways in which students could help preSERVE 
our natural resources. The young readers were asked to 
send in progress reports of their efforts. For their work, they 
received a special Project PreSERVE certificate and re- 
cognition in future issues of Current Science. 

When the entries started coming into our editorial office 
in Middletown, Conn., from all over the country, we knew 
that in this Bicentennial year many students had gotten the 
message that The Nature Conservancy has been espous- 
ing for many years: PreSERVE. 


—Vincent Marteka 
Editor of Current Science 


STEWARDSHIP CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, October 9th, the Chapter held its annual 
Stewardship Conference at the Science Tower at Wes- 
leyan University. The purpose of the Conference was to 
explore the latest ideas, approaches, and techniques in 
preserve stewardship. Among those who attended were 
members of local preserve committees, staff and board 
members of other chapters in the Eastern Region, and 
representatives of local Connecticut land trusts. 

During the morning session talks were given to the 
assembled participants. Charles Scott, Executive Director 
of the Connecticut Chapter, welcomed the participants, 
and then Arthur Weissman, the Chapter's Assistant Direc- 
tor, discussed the role and value of stewardship. The signif- 
icance and techniques of master planning for preserves 
were then addressed by David Blanchard, Regional Stew- 
ard, and Jessie Pflager, a Chapter student intern. Finally, 
Peter Cooper, a New Haven attorney and Chapter Trustee, 
analyzed the legal aspects of stewardship regarding mat- 
ters such as boundaries, encroachment, and use. 

In the afternoon the Conference broke up into small 
workshops on selected topics. James Pepe, Chairman of 
the Dennis Farm Preserve Committee, gave a workshop on 
environmental education on TNC preserves. Deed re- 
search for boundary identification was the subject of a 
workshop given by Happy Egler, a member of the Phelps 
Research Area Committee. The State DEP’s Natural Re- 
sources Center, under the direction of Dr. Hugo Thomas, 
presented a program on the sources of inventory data and 
mapping techniques. The final topic of the workshops was 
“Photostations: Their Function and Operation,” which was 
given by Tom Holden of the Audubon Center of Greenwich. 

This year’s Stewardship Conference superseded the 
regional state workshops of previous years, and was de- 
signed to bring together a variety of people ina stimulating 
and diverse program. 
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Section of the Appalachian Trail, along the Housatonic River in 


Kent, Connecticut. 


IT WAS MONDAY ... 


lt was Monday. The office was in a turmoil. The Trustees 
were coming in for their quarterly meeting. The next day 
offered The Stanley Works closings. Meetings had been 
scheduled with preserve management committees, offi- 
Cials at DEP and Land Trusts. Three talks were to be given 
later in the week and potential land donations were to be 
visited. The Student Internship Program reports had to be 
edited and typed and a dinner was to be held on long range 
planning. Planning sessions for membership drives and 
meetings with foundations were to be reviewed. Dozens of 
phone calls were being made and dozens of letters written. 
The final planning and successful execution of the Stew- 
ardship Conference was to be carried out. 

It in many ways was a typical week at our Connecticut 
Chapter. It went well and we took an evening off to see 
some of the Presidential Debate. (yawn) 

After the deed to the 100th preserve was signed and 
later, as we walked from workshop to workshop during the 
Stewardship Conference and saw the great numbers of 
volunteers participating, we paused to take stock, and felta 
surge of pride to be part of this successful cause. 

Then the phone rang, and we were off running again, for 
there is much more to do. To be able to do it, we need the 
further commitment of all of our members, of all of our 
volunteers. For itis due to all of us that we have been able to 
accomplish what we have. 

There is more land to acquire. We've seen it. There are 
more who would become members. We know that. There is 
more to emphasize in caring for the land we already have. 
We know that, too. And there is a budget to meet. We 
always know that and we hope you do also. (See envelope 
enclosed) 

We hope that you, too, will pause for a moment and take 
pride in an organization you have helped to create. 

Charles L. Scott |! 
Executive Director 


The National Information Bureau, Inc., wno makes up a 
monthly ‘Wise Giving Guide” to rate national not-for-profit 
Organizations based on basic standards in philanthropy, 


gives The Nature Conservancy its top rating — “Meets NIB 
Standards.” 


WHAT DO WE OWE THE FUTURE? 


Thirteen generations of Americans 
have dug, scraped, mined, drained, 
dredged and otherwise defaced 
the Connecticut landscape. 


We’re fighting back! 


We believe it’s our responsibility 
to save some parts of Connecticut 
in as close to pristine form as 
possible so that our children, their 
children and succeeding 
generations can enjoy what 
nature intended. 


The Nature Conservancy is a 
conservation movement of con- 


cerned citizens like you who 

give money, time and talent to save 
unique parcels of woodland, 
marsh, seashore, and the wildlife 
they nurture. 


So far, we have saved thousands 

of acres of wetlands, mountains, 
ravines and islands in 98 
Connecticut preserves. Much of the 
land was donated; some was 
bought. Every dollar raised by 

The Conservancy in Connecticut 
has been converted into 

one hundred dollars worth 

of land preserved. 


We need your help! 
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YES! | wantto help save land and wild- 
life in Connecticut. Here are my annual 
membership dues of: 


O $5 Student Membership 
O $10 Individual Membership 
O) $15 Family Membership 

O $500 Life Membership 

C}) $100 Connecticut Acorn 


(for use solely in Connecticut) 


Name __ 


Address 


RN rieiin ct cae a, SO ca, 
All contributions are tax deductible. 
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MAIL TO 


The 


Nature 
Conservancy 


Connecticut Chapter 
Box MMM — Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 


Our success depends on you! 


This full page, four color advertisement ran in the September issue of Connecticut Magazine. One-third page ads will run in 
October, November and December. 
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